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It seems to be characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon
temper to start with an office and to end with a
man.   The Prime Minister's position is the result of
the same process as that which has converted the
President of the Board of Trade into what is vir-
tually a Minister of Commerce, and the First Lord
of the Admiralty into a Minister of Marine.   Much
of the authority of the Cabinet has insensibly passed
over to that of the Premier, as the powers of a
Board of any kind tend to be concentrated in the
Chairman,  especially if his colleagues are  much
below him in ability and reputation.   From the
nature of the case a Prime Minister in England is
usually a strong man.    Second-rate politicians may
work their way into the Ministry by influence,
intrigue, family connections, painstaking industry,
good luck, and the efflux of time.   But the Chief
must be one whom a ?great party can respect, to
whom it has surrendered the control of its destinies,
and who has won his way to the foremost place in
its councils through years of conflict with ambitious
rivals.   He is likely to be above the level of the
ordinary politician; and the mere fact that he has
" arrived," that he has won the race and reached
the goal first, must impress the ablest of his lieu-
tenants.    He cannot easily be only primus inter
pares, and of recent years he has nearly always been
something more.   He is the really "responsible"
minister, the person who answers to the sovereign
and who answers to the nation.

It is the Premier who has been nominated by the
choice of the people as expressed at a general
election. His associates in office, or in the leader-
ship of the Opposition, may or may not count; a